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It is indeed true that campaigns must always be canalized by nat-
ural features, but it is also true that the extent and nature of that
canalization will change vastly with changes in the means of trans-
portation. It was the error of the French soldiers, whose road trans-
port was still largely horse-drawn, that they were still thinking in
terms of the railroad strategy of the late nineteenth century. Con-
versely, it was the merit of the Germans to appreciate that the iron
horse was no longer rail-bound, but was now a cross-country and
even a flying animal. Although they well knew that even under the
new conditions the Ardennes would be harder to cross than the
open Belgian Plain with its admirable road net, nevertheless they
believed a considerable motorized and mechanized ground force,
strongly seconded by their great air superiority, could cross the few
roads of the difficult, hilly woodlands in far less time than their
opponents thought possible. While still struggling forward in the
woods, for it would be a struggle against nature even if otherwise
almost "unopposed, they would confuse their enemies by striking
with their right where their secondary blows, if successful, would
show conspicuous results before their main effort, however rapid,
could begin to take effect. Thus for infinitely precious hours or even
days they might confinn the French Command in its original and
mistaken belief thkt these secondary blows were the main blows.

In a word, the German Staff, with its tradition of so many Prus-
sian and Prusso-Gennan victories, proposed to reverse its defeat of
1918 by boldly but deliberately operating on the theory of the im-
possible. This, when it works, in war or in other activities, succeeds
enormously. They proposed to achieve strategic surprise as to the di-
rection of their main blow and, at the same time, technical surprise
as to the speed and power with which the gasoline-drinking iron
horse could deliver that blow. Some well-read officer of their his-
torically minded staff, as he ground away with typical German
thoroughness at his share of the infinite details of the plan, may
have murmured to himself the famous maxim of the seventeenth-
century French cardinal De Retz: That which appears hazardous
but really is not, is nearly always wise."

In addition to pure strategy the political preparations characteris-
tic of National Socialism were not neglected. "Political surprise"
was of course to be achieved by attacking without declaring war.
Moreover, Hitler only shortly before May 10, th6 day fixed for the